CHAPTER IV

MARSTON MOOR

(1644)

Ho stopp'd tho fliers; And by his rare example made the coward Turn terror into sport; as weeds before A vessel under sail, so men oboy'd And foil bolow lus atom,

Cwiolanus.

AT the opening of the year 1644 the first enthusiasm 1644 of royalism was ebbing, and the formidable fighting spirit which eomes from desperation was not yet born. The king's strategic plan had made little progress. Hopton's victories had led nowhere. Hull and Gloucester were still in the parliament's hands, and the troops from Ireland were at the best half-hearted, and, having hitherto been fighting catholics, not greatly inclined to do battle with fellow protestants. In the beginning of the year there were various small royalist defeats, and it was an ominous fact that so many of the prisoners were ready to take the Covenant and enter the parliament's service, including a certain George Monk, who, after the second fight at Nantwich on January 25, transferred his allegiance to the side which he was one day to dominate. Meantime there was creeping slowly from the north the shadow of Leven and his Scots.

But if the situation seemed gloomy to Charles's headquarters at Oxford, it seemed little more cheerful to Oliver. His command was now in a better position as to regular supplies of money, but there was no sign that the parliament generals meant to make good use of it, Newark was still a thorn in the side of the eastern shires, and at Sleaford three of his best troops had been beaten
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